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Literature . 
The “Library of American Literature” * 

As THE Library of American Literature edited and com- 
piled by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson reaches its end—it is to be completed in ten 
volumes and we now have volumes seven and eight—it im- 
proves in the average quality of the selections and, naturally, 
in the interest of their subjects. Volume seven includes the 
most noted writers from Oliver Wendell Holmes to Samuel 
Wilkeson; and the editors’ catholicity of aim is shown in 
their including not only newspaper articles and speeches in 
Congress, but such noted sayings as that of the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, ‘ Boston State-House is the hub of the 
Solar System,’ Gen. Dix’s telegram about the American 
Flag, Henry Clapp’s jest about the self-made man who 
worships his creator, Phil. Kearney’s mot of ‘lovely fighting 
along the whole line,’ and Washington Irving’s ‘ Almighty 
Dollar.’ In volume eight, a ready admission is found for 
war songs such as ‘Three Hundred Thousand More’ and 
‘Johnny Comes Marching Home,’ and for Negro melodies 
like ‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’ and ‘ Charleston Gals’; nor 
are the Northern imitations of the latter forgotten, for we 
have Stephen Collins Foster’s ‘ Way Down upon the Swanee 
Ribber,’ ‘ Nelly Bly ’ and ‘Old Kentucky Home.’ Literature 
in the strict sense, however, fills, as it should, the greater 
part of these two volumes, and we need only mention the 
names of Dr. Holmes, Channing, Wendell Phillips, Horace 
Greeley, John Lothrop Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, Whitman, 
Richard Grant White, Buchanan Read, Boker, Mrs. Stod- 
dard, Bayard Taylor and Joseph Kirkland to give an indi- 
catior of its quality. In volume seven, Holmes, Lowell and 
Whitman fill most space, and not a line less would we have 
of them. Indeed, we do not see how the editors could have 
had the heart to cut short the story of ‘Iris’ as they have 
done, and we think they might have lent us, along with the 
historical ‘ Punch-bowl,’ ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ and 
‘Dorothy G.,’ a little more of ‘ Elsie Venner.’ Of Lowell 
there is a judicious mixture of prose and verse, of fat and 
lean one might say, humor of ‘ John P. Robinson ’ and fancy 
and sentiment of ‘Sir Launfal.’ We have his essay from 
‘Among my Books’ on glorious John Dryden; his moonlight 
winter night, ‘ All silence and all glisten,’ with Zekle and 
Huldy by the fire; his ‘ Pious Editor,’ and his Beech-tree, 
‘So full of trembly confidences’; his ‘Argument for a Re- 
form Party,’ and his pointed objection to ‘A Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners.’ We have Whitman starting sing- 
ing from Paumanok and bringing up with his shout of ‘ Joy, 
Shipmate, Joy!’ with his idyl of the two feathered guests 
from Alabama, his lyric—the one perfect poem of the Civil 
War,—‘ O Captain ! My Captain !,’ and many a heroic line 
from ‘* Leaves of Grass” and ‘November Boughs.’ There is 
less of this high quality in volume eight ; but it includes the 
chapter of Argus and Matt Sutcliffe at the wreck in ‘Tem- 
ple House,’ perhaps the finest thing of its kind in the lan- 
guage, and some of its author’s unequal but fiery poetry. 
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It includes her husband, Richard Henry Stoddard’s, ‘Adsum,’ 
and ‘The Sky is a Drinking-Cup,’ Trowbridge’s * Vaga- 
bonds,’ and the account of Sheridan’s famous ride. Of the 
many authors from whom but one or two extracts are given 
we should wish that there were more of Donald G. Mitchell 
than the ‘ Morning at La Roquette ’ and the essay ‘ Of Books 

-and Berries’; of William Allen Butler than his‘ Uhland’; and 
of Oliver Bell Bunce than the few pages from ‘ Bachelor 
Bluff.’ We might spare an equivalent of politics, economics 
and various ’ologies that find a place here, but then the 
Library would not be what it is—an index and guide to the 
literary out-put of the Colonies and the Republic. We must 
say a word as to the portraits. The steel plates seem to us 
to have improved since the earlier volumes were issued. 
The wood-cuts are of varying merit; some very good, oth- 
ers barely passable. The former are of Lowell, Holmes, 
Parkman and Bayard Taylor ; among the latter are Richard 
Grant White, Edward Everett Hale, George Henry Boker, 
Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard, Charles Dudley Warner, Walt 
Whitman, Henry Ward Beecher, Edwin P. Whipple and 
Elizabeth Beecher Stowe, George William Curtis, and Helen 
Jackson—the last being the least satisfactory of the lot. 





Renan’s “History of the People of Israel” * 

THE SECOND VOLUME of M. Renan’s ‘History of the 
People of Israel’ contains what he considers the most im- 
portant part of the history of Judaism. Beginning with the 
definite establishment of David’s government and closing 
with the destruction of the northern kingdom by the Assyri- 
ans, it covers a period of not quite three centuries, during 
which time, however, a great transformation is effected. 
Jahveh, the local and tribal God of the Jews, becomes the 
God of the world, the creator of heaven and earth. He be- 
comes above all the justGod. Morality is finally introduced 
into religion, and ‘Judaism henceforth sums up the whole 
religious work of mankind, since Christianity and Islam are 
but lateral branches of it.” The cause of this great move- 
ment is the advent of the Prophets, ‘who become creators 
in the highest sense of the word,’ and who made the genius 
and the destiny of Israel. Foreshadowed from the remotest 
period, the religious vocation of the people did not clearly 
define itself until the ninth century before Christ. Until 
then Judaism, properly so-called, had not come into exist- 
ence. ‘The religion of David and Solomon did not ma- 
terially differ from that of the neighboring peoples in Pales- 
tine.’ The ‘man after God’s heart’ is thus characterized 
by M. Renan: 

Not a single movement of pure piety seems to have discovered 

itself in this essentially egotistical mind, closed against any disin- 
terested idea. here is no moral sentiment, moreover, in 
the conception and worship of Jahveh as understood by David. 
This capricious god is the very embodiment of partiality ; his faith- 
fulness is purely material; he is ‘exacting as to his rights to an ab- 
surd degree. He gets angry with people for no apparent cause. 
Then he is made to sniff the smoke of the sacrifice and his wrath 
is appeased. Indirectly, however, if not directly, David 
exercised an influence of the highest kind upon the religious direc- 
tion of Israel. 
By the building of Jerusalem; he created the future capital 
of Judaism, the first holy city in the world, and centralized 
the national worship upon the hill of Zion, where the ark 
of Israel, after its long wanderings, found a resting-place. 
From that time his royalty assumed a religious character 
which it had not previously possessed. He was the elect of 
Jahveh, king by divine right, a sacred privilége which his 
posterity by special favor were to inherit. 

‘Solomon in his turn occupies no place whatever in the 
history of the theology and of the religious sentiment of 
Israel, and yet he also marks a decisive moment in religious 
history ; he gave a house to Jahveh The building 
of the Temple, which seems to have been projected in 
David’s time, was the crowning work of Solomon.’ But it 
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is only after the division of the kingdom and when. political 
decadence sets in, that the real spiritual growth of the peo- 
ple begins. By a sort of predestination and evolution, the 

nabi’ or seers of old became the prophets, who were ‘ in- 
spired laymen rather than priests,’ religious zealots, socialists 
even and reactionaries, inasmuch as they were opposed to 
all material progress, the arts and luxuries of civilization, 
and whatever interfered with the reign of absolute justice 
upon earth and the undisputed sway of Jehovah. 

This extraordinary development of prophetism, which is as it 
were the main trunk of the religious history of the world, took 
place chiefly in the kingdom of Samaria under the dynasty of Ahab, 
who, in seeking to lead Israel away in the direction of profane 
civilization, only further excited the idealism of the people. aa 
In this event we have the real starting-point of both Judaism and 
Christianity, and the commencement of the chain which after nine 
hundred years found the last link in Jesus Elijah and 
Elisha belong entirely to legend, and are merely the types of the 
school; but Amos, Hosea and others carry on the traditions, and 
finally Isaiah, by the ardor of his convictions, the example of his 
life and the beauty of his style, gives unparalleled lustre to the 
truths he teaches. He is the true founder (I do not say the inven- 
tor) of the messianic and apocalyptic doctrine. Jesus and the 
apostles merely repeated what Isaiah said. A history of the origin 
of Christianity, if begun at the time when the primitive Christian 
ideas were formed, would have to start from Isaiah. 


M. Renan thus sums up the outcome of Hebrew genius 
and ‘the main results of prophetism’: 


Monotheism, God (or Jahveh) being the unique cause of the 
phenomena of the universe; the justice of Jahveh; the need that 
this justice should be realized upon earth and for each individual 

_ within the limits of his existence; a democratic puritanism of 
morals ; a hatred of luxury, of profane civilization and of obligations 
resulting from a complicated civil organization ; absolute trust in 
Jahveh, the worship of Jahveh consisting above all else in 
purity of sentiment. The immensity of such a revolution strikes 
one with astonishment, and when one reflects upon the matter, the 

, period at which this creation took place is the most fruitful one in 
all religious history. Even the initial movement of Christianity in 
the first century of our era takes a second place by comparison with 
this extraordinary movement of Jewish prophetism in the eighth 
century before Christ. 


Needless to say that we follow the narrative of M. 
Renan, the method and movement of his thought, with the 
same readiness and ease wit which we follow a modern ro- 
mance. The grace and fluency of his phrase, something 
gentle and, as it were, ‘ stroking ’ in his touch, and a certain 
Gallic naiveté which constantly crops out, make us almost 
forget what a formidable engine of destruction his facile 
pen has become. 





The Poems of Weir Mitchell * 


IT WOULD not be easy to outweigh, with any bulkier 
recent collection of verse, this slender book of Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s (1) containing just twelve poems. The title piece, ‘A 
Masque,’ unites clear-cut expression with concentrated force; 
and in ironic subtlety of design it is unique. It has a re- 
markable finish and distinction. The sordid figure of the 
Miser, tempted in vain to part with his gold by Sinina 
woman’s form; visited in vain by ‘Lord Duke Satan’; 
finally yielding up the required hundred ducats, terrified by 
the threats of his third grim guest, a cowled Death ; the 
sudden entry of the masquers, flashing light across the 
strange scene and making plain at last the ghastly jest,—for 
all this there is but the one conclusive word : it is masterly. 
As powerful. and perfect is the brief study ‘A Medal’; the 
outline of Malatesta’s terrible face is bitten in with the true 
Dantesque acid. ‘The Huguenot,’ somewhat less condensed 
and severe, is still very vigorous. In the graceful ‘Swan- 
Woman’ the style recalls at times that of Tennyson’s idyls. 
Quite un-Tennysonian, on the contrary, is the effective sim- 
plicity of ‘Launcelot in Search of the Queen,’ a direct 
blank-verse rendering of the passage in Malory’s ‘ Arthur.’ 
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‘Rain in Camp’ is a little gem of faithful painting ; one sees 
: The sodden moss, and the wet black wood, 

And the shining curves of the dancing leaves, 
and the pool that 

Leaps ’neath the thin gray lash of the rain, 

And is builded thick with silver bells. 
‘Evening on the Ristigpuche’ adds to this true picturing of 
nature the transfiguring light of the spirit. ‘The Sketch,’ 
hinting a soul-tragedy with suggestive touches, brings Brown- 
ing to mind, though by no means an imitation. There are 


two minor poems on legendary themes, one of which, the 


Norwegian ‘Christ of the Snows,’ has a particularly pure 
and tender charm. ‘A Doctor’s Century’ and the genial 
greeting of ‘A Decanter of Madeira, aged 86, to George 
Bancroft, aged 86,’ are successes in a wholly different vein. 
Unforgettable lines—mide lasting coin of golden poetry by | 
a single easy master-touch—abound in the little book, and 
its outward perfection well befits its contents. 

‘ The Cup of Youth, and Other Poems’ (2) a later volume 
by the same author, is a worthy companion to the former. 
The poems present many of the same qualities of excellence, 
and the book is similar in its outward appearance. The 
poem which gives a title to the collection is a vigorous ex- 
ample of that kind of dramatic work for which Dr. Mitchell 
has a distinct gift ; it abounds in fine passages and noble 
thoughts. But our choice of the ten poems presented is one 
called ‘My Chateaux in Spain,’ which is full of grace and 
charm. Here is one of the exquisite bits: 

The cold stars, one by one, 
Crawl to the embers of the sun, 
Whilst all the gray Sierra snows 
Are ruddy with the twilight rose. 
Dr. Mitchell’s dedication is felicitious. Everybody will 
agree that if the real cup of youth has ever been discovered, 
Dr. Holmes is the one who did it. 





Thomson’s Morocco * 


Tue indefatigable young explorer Joseph Thomson who 
seems fascinated with the Dark Continent has transferred the 
scene of his activities from the South to the North-west. 
Known as the brilliant explorer of Masai Land, he now ap- 
pears before us as the returned traveller from Morocco. 
The fruits of his travels made last year fill a handsome 
book well worthy of publisher and author. The compact 
volume of English make contains nearly five hundred pages 
and is liberally supplied with everything needed to make a 
book pleasant to read—fine paper, good print and binding, 
maps, index and copious illustrations of the best sort. 
Yet, frankly we confess it, the subject is hardly worthy 
of the pains bestowed upon it, and the work at best is a 
fragment, for Mr. Thomson’s journey was abruptly ended be- 
fore being properly accomplished. However interesting the 
Moors may have been when they lived in Spain, and as 
they appear when seen through Irving’s fascinating and 
Draper’s idealizing and polemic pages, they are a stupid set of 
fanatics when found in their native wilds, sun-scorched plains, 
and malodorous streets and alleys. Some of the natural 
scenery beheld by Mr. Thomson was of interest and beauty, 
but according to the impression one gets in reading his pages, 
Morocco is the land of Jews as much as of Moslems. We 
are taken into the leather factories and bazars; we learn 
the mysteries of the cuisine, the bakery and the bath-house; 
climb mountains and fight insects and vermin of all sorts; 
and get glimpses of the interiors of mosques, The American 
is not made proud by being told what are doubtless the 
hard facts of the case—that, without any commercial of 
other relations more than the nominal with Morocco, con- 
suls and vice-consuls of the United States abound who ped- 
dle out ‘ protection’ to worthless fellows, both buyers and 
-sellers being usually Jews of the country. For knowledge 
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of this decayed despotism, and as a volume in the library 
of books on Morocco, Mr. Thomson’s story may be necessary, 
but we think that if it be a service to warn off travellers 
from the country he has certainly succeeded. The scien- 
tific results and observations of the journey are to be given 
through other channels. 





The Duke of Wellington, and Henry VII. * 

Mr. Hooper’s ‘ Duke of Wellington’ (1) would be a 
more useful book if the author had given more space to 
the life of the Duke after 1815, and had presented us with 
an adequate sketch of his political career. We make this 
stricture upon a book which is really interesting, because it 
deals too exclusively with that side of the Duke’s life which 
is fairly well-known and has become a part of history. The 
campaign in India, the splendid struggle in the Spanish 
peninsula and the crowning glory of Waterloo are so famil- 
lar, that Mr. Hooper’s book is not needed to convince the 
world of their reality and importance. But there is a 
phase of the Duke’s public life which might well have been 
brought into strong relief, and in neglecting this the author 
has lost his opportunity of drawing his hero in the réle of 
statesman, as well asinthat of soldier. It cannot be denied 
that the Duke of Wellington was an important factor in 
government long after the echoes of the Napoleonic wars 
had passed away. He was a Tory of the Tories, an oppo- 
nent of reform, and yielded to the progress of the world in 
political government only when forced to do so. It has 
been said with much truth that the Duke acted in political 
struggles as in those of war—z. ¢., he held his position until 
he could hold it no longer, and then retreated. But he was 
never intellectually convinced, as was the case with Sir 
Robert Peel, of the possible incorrectness of his political 
faith, When he yielded it was with the feeling of a man 
who is beaten by superior force, but still holds to the ulti- 
mate truth of his own cause, and who rebels although he 
may submit. If Mr. Hooper had brought out more fully this 
side of his life he would have made a book of greater 
value, for it is not every one who has the time or oppor- 
tunity to consult the Parliamentary history of that day, or 
the memoirs of Greville and Croker, or the other material 
from which the political history of the time must be col- 
lected, and those who have not time or opportunity for this 
wider reading would gladly have supplemented their knowl- 
edge of the Duke as a soldier by a portrayal of him as a 
statesman. 

Gairdner’s ‘Henry the Seventh’ (2) gives a somewhat 
comprehensive and quite dispassionate view of the life and 
reign of the first of the Tudors. His ancestry and claim to 
the crown are briefly pointed out, as well as the causes which 
rendered it possible, after the seemingly fatal battle of Tewkes- 
bury, for the Lancastrian party to rally around the young 
Earl of Richmond, the last heir of the. house of John of 
Gaunt. After glancing at the immediate result of the battle 
of Bosworth, the Act of Parliament confirming Henry’s title 
to the Crown by right of descent, and the marriage of Eliza- 
beth of York, the author passes on to the rebellion of Lam- 
bert Limnel, the Wars in Brittany and France, Perkin War- 
beck’s conspiracy, the Irish policy, and Henry’s financial 
methods. Much space is given to the Spanish alliance, and 
the contemporaneous history is skilfully interwoven; but 
this last is confined, perhaps necessarily, to the recital of 
events having only a direct connection with Henry’s reign, 
and is meagre and barren to the last degree. The great 
objects of Henry’s life—the securing of the succession and 
the strengthening of the monarchy—are only outlined in this 
volume, and very little stress is laid upon his steady resist- 
ance to the popular clamor for a war with France, a phase 
of his policy which displayed great wisdom. But if Henry’s 
statesmanship was less brilliant than that of the fair Regent, 
Anne of Beaujeu, less profound than that of Ferdinand, 
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less crafty than that of the Sforzas, it was characterized, 
nevertheless, by breadth of view and steadfastness of pur- 
pose, by thorough knowledge of mankind, and by sufficient 
adroitness to unite many discordant elements and subordi- 
nate them to his own profit. 





The Second Volume of Frith’s Autobiography * 


Ir was Marcus Aurelius—was it not ?—who said, ‘Come, 
I will tell you how you may live your time over again. Do 
but recollect and review what you have seen already, and 
the work is done.” Such is the germ of all true autobio- 
graphies—tales that tell themselves while an old man sits 
prattling, all review and recollection, to delighted audiences 
of grandchildren. : Was it not in this way that Béranger’s 
old grandame told of Napoleon,—of the visit of the great 
Emperor to her house,—of the very cup that he drank out 
of, religiously preserved to late generations. ‘Yes, the great 
Empercr: he drank out of that very cup!’ 

Le grand Empereur, grand’mere 
Le grand Empereur ? 

And the children, all ecstacy and awe, gazed on the conse- 
crated cup. Such is the spirit of this new volume of Frith’s 
reminiscences, bubbling over with good talk and good things 
cherished like the old woman’s cup in a consecrated corner 
of the memory till the occasion (now happily come) has ar- 
rived to bring them out. To know Mr. Frith in this genial 
autobiographic mood is a rare treat: an artist who knew 
everybody from the year ‘go,’ who was born seventy years 
ago with a silver spoon (of anecdotes) in his mouth, and who 
is not only an immortal himself of the Royal Academy but 
brings other immortalities to light and makes the light of 
reminiscence flicker and sparkle about their heads like the 
Vergilian Itilus. He deserves to follow the example of the 
quaint Scotchman who, because he paid his quarterly rents 
so punctually and had known Sir Walter Scott, deducted fif- 
teen per cent from his payments! The famous men and 
women that Frith knew were (J/ium fuit /) innumerable. 
In his recollections he drops down into ‘ purple spheres of 
sea’ that lave the feet of people who knew Sir Joshua. 
‘The sea hath her pearls’ for the other end of this lively 
memory, too: the men and women of to-day figure largely 
in it, and those of yesterday are as numerous as leaves 
in June. The amiable egotism of the pages is as pardona- 
ble as the impropriety of a child, full of instructiveness in 
the many contacts it brings with magnetic geniuses of the 
past who quiver and thrill in the grip of these anecdotes as 
they cannot be made to do in long-drawn-out biographies 
however sympathetic. The book is divided up into many 
short chapters; desultory, scrappy, it may be, disconnected, 
but full of the charm of desultoriness and summer weather— 
just the thing for the inattentive fameur in the by-ways of 
literature, touching into life this or that defunct celebrity, and 
playing about topics artistic and literary with a kindly humor 
that is inexhaustible. One can of course easily ‘ split the 
difference’ between this and the accomplished autobio- 
graphic work of T. A. Trollope in ‘What I Remember.’ Mr. 
Trollope is a finished /i##érateur with a brain brimful of feel- 
ing for the purely intellectual elegances; Mr. Frith makes 
no pretensions to literary style and is continually apologizing 
for largely imaginary unevennesses. Yet we venture to say 
that his ava have not been surpassed for spirit and vigor, and 
in them he shows himself an artist quick to see the ‘ points ’ of 
an intellectual picture, a talker in whose talk no story loses 
its brilliancy. His pages, too, are sprinkled appetizingly , 
with dillets-doux from gifted contemporaries, some of whom 
adorned their notes with amusing drawings reproduced here. 
Everywhere there is warm sympathy with and appreciation 
of others and others’ work: the #é/'humanz is the quintessence 
of ‘My Autobiography ’—its title-page and colophon; and 
turning to it for memorials of Dickens or Bulwer or Sala, or 
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the varied literary ins ahd outs of the last seventy years, we 
find them here as in a newly discovered tatacomb, fresh and 
pleasant colored as the day they were wrought. 





Miss Trail’s Studies in Criticism * 

WITH THE CHANGE of a word, Miss Trail has borrowed 
the title of Matthew Arnold’s first volume for her book of 
essays. If the title suggests a comparison between the two 
volumes, it is the severest test to which the work of an ama- 
teur could be subjected. Such a test Miss Trail’s book 
cannot bear, for while it is readable and interesting, it is 
entirely wanting in the literary grace and the philosophic 
acumen of Arnold’s work. The volume is largely literary in 
its themes and its treatment of them, and it indicates a re- 
fined literary taste in the author. It is a taste not always 
wisely directed, however, forshe is prone to excessive praise 
of writers of inferior merit. Among the topics she treats are 
French literature, relations of genius to religion and morality, 
the history of literature, and the place of sentiment in litera- 
ture. On these themes she says much that is good, with some 
things that are weak and sentimental. She takes a broad 
view of the influence of literature on the life of nations and 
individuals, and discusses its relations to the other great 
phases of the world’s life with much insight and a large ap- 
preciation of its worth. Her comments on individual wri- 
ters, however, are often weak and wanting in a true appre- 
ciation of the greatest literary forces. She says of Goethe 
that ‘ what we learn of his life from his friends disgusts us 
forever with the man and all that he had to do or say.’ 
She names as the greatest metaphysicians of the world, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Butler, Hamilton, Edwards, Bledsoe 
and McCosh. Such judgments as these would cost us all 
our faith in a writer capable of expressing them, did we not 
find a greater discrimination and soundness of thought in 
other directions. 

Miss Trail has the feminine instinct and passion for moral 
excellence; and that covers, in her case, a multitude of 
minor literary sins. What she says about the relations of 
genius to morality and religion, while often defective on its 
intellectual side, is always wholesome and valuable for its 
moral purpose. No word too strong can be said for the 
moral aim in life, or in behalf of morality as the necessary 
foundation for any large and noble artistic production in 
any kind. She very justly says that ‘every generation is 
now demanding with reiterated intensity that the character 
of the writer shall correspond to the truth he inculcates.’ 
Again she rightly says: ‘The whole testimony of history is 
for virtue and against vice. Whatever literature may boast 
of her own realm, history constantly declares that the 
standard of morals is the standard of taste.’ In such judg- 
ments as these we have a woman’s conception of the com- 
parative importance of the various departments of life; and 
she believes that conduct is of more worth, and forms a 
higher standard than taste. Such astandard would certainly 
destroy many a reputation in literature and art; but is not 
the world slowly growing tothe application of such a stand- 
ard? In so far as the influence of woman is felt, it is being 
applied more and more; and Miss Trail’s book is of interest 
as giving hints here and there of what way women will take 
in judging of these matters of the higher criticism. She 
says that a change in the intellectual culture of women neces- 
sitates a change in the moral attainment of men. All mod- 
ern literature—all, at least, since women were educated in 
any general sense—is an exemplification of the truth of this 
remark. Her observation that the ancient literatures were 
written by men for men, is a severe condemnation of them, 
and a condemnation that cannot be overcome by any dis- 
tinctive literary merit they may possess. Many of her pages 
are devoted to a discussion of the influence of women upon 
literature, and these are among the most interesting and 
valuable in the book. The essay on French literature men- 
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tions the work done by the women of letters in that country. 
The paper entitled ‘ Skepticism of the Heart’ has much to 
say of the relations of women to the larger life of the world. 
Two or three of the other essays touch the theme of woman’s 
influence on art and literature; and the writer maintains 
that that influence has been in the largest degree beneficial. 
With all their many defects these essays will be found to be 
provocative of thought, communicative of a large amount of 
out-of-the-way information, and indicative of a larger literary 
horizon than that to which we have been accustomed. 


A Woman's Story of the War * 

ONE OF THE most active-workers as a nurse, and as an 
agent of the Sanitary Commission, during the Civil War, 
was Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who has now published her 
reminiscences of that eventful period. The narrative is one 
of thrilling and pathetic interest, told in graphic language, 
and throbbing everywhere with an intense and eager life. 
It is not too much to say that this is one of the most inter- 
esting books devoted to the Civil War, and few others bring 
us 80 close to the real life of the army and the camp. Mrs. 
Livermore’s own experiences were varied and interesting, and 
she had many opportunities of seeing army life at first hand, 
especially the life of the hospital. She has gathered many 
anecdotes and other illustrative matter, which she presents 
with many a touch of pathos, and with the deepest sympathy 
for the individual soldier. In her preface she speaks of the 
paucity of histories of the private soldier, and says:—‘ There 
is a whole world of thrilling and heroic deed and endeavor, 
of lofty patience, silent endurance and sacrifice, connected 
with the. soldiers of the army, of which the world will always 
remain ignorant.” In some degree she has told the story of 
these deeds, or at least given us a good insight into their 
nature and extent. In this respect her book deserves a 
a place among the most valuable of personal narratives, be- 
cause she was brought into so close contact with a large 
number of brave and heroic men whose worth she has made 
known to us and whose deeds she has recorded. A large 
part of her book was the outgrowth of the time which it de- 
scribes, and it has all the enthusiasm and absorbed purpose 
of the war period. Her letters, war correspondence, and 
narratives told in behalf of the Sanitary Commission, give a 
vividness and a pathos to the book, that could not be given 
if she had depended on memory in writing her narratives, 
or had she attempted to write history in the usual manner. 
Her book is important in giving color, life and detail to the 
movements of armies and the methods of great campaigns. 
What the historian omits she gives the reader, and she gives 
it to him insuch a way as to make war real, and to bring 
out its personal elements for the soldier. The work done 
by women for the soldiers finds here a fitting presentation, 
by one who knew that work in all its details, and who 
herself did a large part of that work both at home and in the 
hospital. Four chapters are devoted to ‘ Mother Bickerdyke,’ * 
and much space is given to the work of other women. Two 
chapters are given to personal reminiscences of President 
Lincoln. 








Papers of the Wordsworth Society + 

THE ENGLIsH Wordsworth Society was organized in 1880 
and continued in active existence until July, 1886. Its 
meetings were largely attended, it had many well-known 
literary people in its membership, its papers were regularly 
published, and its work attracted much attention. William 
Knight has now edited a volume containing a brief history 
of its doings, and all the principal papers read before it. 
Here will be found the. addresses of Matthew Arnold and 
James Russell Lowell when acting as President of the 
Society. Among the other contributors whose papers are 





* My Story of the War. By Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Sold only by subscription. 
Hartford : A. D. Worthington & Co. 

+ Wordsworthiana: A Selection from the Papers read to the Wordsworth Society. 
Edited by William Knight. $2.25. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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republished are Shorthouse, Dowden, Hutton, Brooke, de 
Vere, Noel, Ainger and Lord Houghton. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are Wordsworth’s Platonism, the personal 
character of his poetry, his position as an ethical teacher, 
his poetic interpretation of nature, his relations to science, 
his relations to Lamb and Turner, his theism, and the poets 
~who helped to form his style. The editor describes the 


various portraits of the poet, and Stopford Brooke con-- 


‘tributes a paper on his ‘ Guide to the Lakes.’ In his presi- 
-dential address, Mr. Arnold speaks of the things of most im- 
portance he found in Wordsworth, these being ‘ that he is 
such an exceedingly great poet,’ ‘that he has something to 
‘say,’ and that he has ‘the power of happiness and hope, 
which is his most distinctive virtue of all.’ One of the very 
best of the addresses in the volume is that by Mr. Lowell. 
who speaks especially of Wordsworth as a teacher of pure 
religion ; and he said this of the promise of literary immor- 
tality for the poet: ‘His teaching, whatever it was, is part 
-of the air we breathe, and has lost that charm of exclusion 
and privilege that kindled and kept alive the zeal of his 
acolytes while it was still sectarian, or even heretical. But 
‘he has that surest safeguard against oblivion, that imperish- 
able incentive to curiosity and interest which belongs to all 
original minds. His finest utterances do not merely nestle 
in the ear by virtue of their music, but in the soul and life, 
‘by virtue of their meaning.’ The most interesting paper in 
‘the volume is that by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, containing 
his ‘ Reminiscences of Wordsworth Amongst the Peasantry 
of Westmoreland.’ The author of this paper sought out all 
the men who had met Wordsworth, conversed with him, or 
been servants in his family. Extremely curious and inter- 
esting are the comments made by the poet’s neighbors, who 
knew nothing of his poetry, but judged him simply as a man. 
Some of these comments are most laughable, and afford an 
astonishing indication of the personal influence of a man of 
letters. 





Recent Medical Books * 


AS A BIOLOGIST, Dr. Leidy of the University of Pennsylvania 
‘stands in the front rank in this country and Europe, and as a teacher 
of human anatomy he is equally preéminent. His reputation has 
been won by original, sound and conscientious work. The new 
edition of ‘An Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy’ (1) is 
not a revised one of that published some twenty-eight years ago, 
‘but is really a new book, essentially rewritten and up to date— 
not a recast of certain chapters only. Thoroughness, accuracy, 
simplicity, conciseness, and clearness make its worth. It is the 
work of a practical anatomist, with full knowlege and appreciation 
of what has been done by others, with much of Prof. Leidy’s own 
investigations, which are always trustworthy. A conspicuous merit 
is the attempt at simplification of nomenclature hitherto so cumbrous, 
often misleading, and frequently even grotesque. This has been 
-done gently and intelligently, without confusion or risk of misunder- 
standing, and with advantage to the student, to whom, whether 
medical or lay, we can justly recommend this treatise as, in many 
respects, the best in the language. 

‘General Physiology ’ (2) is successfully treated by the Glasgow 
Professor, Dr. McKendrick, who has had eighteen years’ experience 
as a teacher of the science, and has kept fully abreast of the wave 
-of progress, and has not only incorporated all present main facts 
and principles of his subject, but has well assimilated them. The 
general plan has been to give an account both of methods and re- 
sults, and introduce illustrations that will fairly show the thing 
sought to be represented. The chapters on the physiology of the 
tissues are preceded by a condensed translation of Prof. Phillipp 
Stdhr’s ‘Lehrbuch der Histologie '—one of the most recent, and per- 
haps the best, of elementary works on histology; most of his faith- 


*x, An Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy. By Joseph Leidy. 2d edition. 
$6. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 2. General Physiology. By i Gray 
McKendrick. $4. ew York : Macmillan & Co. 3. A Text Book of Physiology. 
By M. Foster. $2. Part I. (Same publishers.) 4. A Text-Book of Pathology, Systematic 
and Practical. By D. J. Hamilton. Vol.I $6.25. (Samepublishers) 5. Essentials 
of Physical Diagnosis of the Chest and Abdomen. By J Wallace Anderson. 75 cts. 
(Same publishers.) 6. A Manual of Instruction in the Principles of Prompt Aid to 
the Injured. By Alvah H. Doty. M.D. $1.25) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
% Nerve Waste. By H.C. Sawyer ad edition. San Francisco: BancroftCo 8. 

ome Gymnastics for the Well and the Sick. Ed. by E. Angerstein and G. Eckler. 
Tr. from the 8th German edition. $1.50. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 9. 
Hints for Teachers of Physiology. (Guides for Science-Teaching.) By H. P. Bow- 
ditch. Boston: D. C. Heath @ Co. 
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ful illustrations are reproduced, and: add much to the value of the 
work. No better guide to the study of general physiology has been 
written. A second volume, on special physiology, will shortly follow; 
but the present volume is complete in itself. 

The ‘ Text-Book of Physiology’ (3) of Prof. M. Foster of the 
be goiter § of Cambridge has passed through four editions since 
1875, and is well-known and appreciated in thiscountry. The first 
part of the fifth has now appeared, with large and valuable additions 
and changes. Dr. Foster’s work is concerned chiefly with special 
physiology. and general physiology and histology are only inciden- 
tally considered. The character of the original work is fully main- 
tained in the part published of the present edition. A great merit 
of the ‘ Text-Book’ is clearness of statement and excellence of 
style. Along with these treatises on the structure and functions of 
the human body in health, comes opportunely Dr. Hamilton’s 
‘ Pathology’ (4), concerning the disorders structure and functions 
are liable to, considered in their elementary and essential forms. 
This treatment includes morbid anatomy, patho-chemistry, patho- 
histology and patho-physiology, and is necessarily comprehensive. 
Such a work was needed in English medical literature, as those we 
have are more or less antiquated and imperfect. The plan and 
scope of the Aberdeen Professor’s book have been well laid out and 
executed, so far as a judgment can be formed by an examination of 
the first volume ; a second, to be shortly published, will complete 
the work. It is copiously and well illustrated. 

In Dr. Wallace Anderson’s ‘ Physical Diagnosis of the Chest and 
Abdomen’ (5) the junior student will find the ‘essentials’ clearly, 
correctly, and sufficiently fully given to prepare him to receive and 
understand the practical instruction of the subject that should 

wnecessarily follow. Dr. Doty’s ‘Prompt Aid to the Injured’ (6), 
designed both for military and civil use, is full of desirable and re- 
liable instruction touching what is best to be done in emergencies 
requiring prompt and proper aid to the sick or injured. The mat- 
ter is well arranged, the style clear and concise, and the directions 
given are plain and sound. . 

In two years a second edition of Dr. Sawyers ‘ Nerve Waste’ (7) 
has been called for, and it has been rewritten and much enlarged. 
Intended more for the general than the professional reader, it, how- 
ever, hardly trenches on the domain of the‘ doctor.’ Whilst it may 
give to the sufferer from some one of the various forms of nervous 
disorders much knowledge about the cerebro-spinal system, and 
the fit general and hygienic management of the case, he will get 
but meagre and imperfect knowledge of the proper medication. 
Whether such books are desirable ones to put in the hands of 
nervous invalids, real or imaginary, is open to doubt : their liability 
to do more harm than good should be seriously considered before a 
physician gives counternance to them. 

Angerstein’s and Eckler’s ‘Home Gymnastics’ (8), ‘ intended 
for laymen and for use without a teacher,’ is adapted to all ages 
and both sexes, and gives safe instruction how to maintain, and, 
within limitations, regain health, by simple movements of the body. 
The authors are careful to warn that where there is ill-health ‘the 
advice of a physician should be sought before using gymnastics.’ 
The book has long enjoyed a high and merited reputation in 
Germany, and a translation is well timed and acceptable. It is 
illustrated by many woodcuts and a figure plate. 

The Professor of Physiology in the Harvard Medical School, Dr. 
H. P. Bowditch, has, in one of the booklets issued by the Boston 
Society of Natural History (9), given some useful hints to teachers 
of physiology in common schools how the text-book instruction 
may be supplemented by means of simple observations and experi- 
ments on living bodies, or on organic material—thus giving the 
pupil a knowledge of the foundation on which physiology rests, and 
at the same time bringing to mere memorising recitations the im- 
pressions made on the senses, and by such means fixing the chief 
facts on the mind. The general reader will find this little tract 
interesting and instructive. 





; Minor Notices 

LAURA WINTHROP JOHNSON'S ‘Eight Hundred Miles in an 
Ambulance’ is one of those little books that may be read in an 
hour or two but remembered a lifetime. It reproduces so exactly 
yet so delicately the scenery of the Western plains—more particu- 
larly of the Mauvaises Terres—that it seems at once a chart and 
a landscape-painting inlaid with a text of charming quality. Mrs. 
Johnson was a sister of the author of ‘ Cecil Dreeme,’ the lamented 
Theodore Winthrop, who was killed early in the War, and whose 
Life and Letters she has edited. Mr. George William Curtis writes 
a short but sympathetic introduction to the ‘ Eight Hundred Miles,” 
in which the author is depicted as ever the ‘ sunny-browed’ girl 
celebrated by Willis in a poem of long ago. The sun shone on 
her—and from her—for more than sixty years: never more than in 
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this record of a delightful ambulance-journey from Fort Laramie 
through the Indian reservations. The ‘inland voyage’ came out in 
i ay usc Magazine in 1875, and is now revised in permanent 
book form (as it well deserves) by Miss Winthrop, Mrs. Johnson’s 
sister. We have rarely read a more pleasing bit of out-of-the-way 
journeying, or one more reproductive of the immediate sentiment 
and sensation of the occasion. It is an adventure on wheels set in 
a horizon of sunflowers, dz¢¢es, antelopes, and redskins, with the 
added vividness and poetry of a soul szmpatica to every kind of 
intellectual impression. (75 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





‘ THE OLD ETERNAL SONG will be sung,’ said Anastasius Griin, 
‘as long as there are stars and flowers, and souls to sing them ;’ 
so, we suppose, the old eternal tale of Shelley will be told and re- 
told as long as lovers of Adonais exist, and as long as publishers 
can be found to print the tale. We cannot find it in our hearts to 
scold M. Rabbe for persuading himself that a new life of Shelley 
was needed; yet, we may ask, why was it necessary, with the 
breath of Dowden’s great biography still warm in our faces, to un- 
cover again the glowing ashes of the poet? Have any new facts 
or new letters or new entanglements been discovered since the au- 
thoritative biography, sanctioned by the poet’s own family, came 
out? None that we have been able to find. After Forman, Mac- 
Carthy, Rossetti, Jeaffreson, and Dowden, little indeed that is new 
could be expected to turn up; and we can only echo M. Rabbe’s 
lament that he had not confined himself to translating Dowden’s 
admirable pages (presumably into French). Still, on the whole, this 
biography appears to be an excellent piece of work, and has 

rofited by the recent publications of the Shelley Society. It is 
ull of letters, quotations from Shelley’s works and from his corré- 
spondents ; and contains a fragment of Shelley's ‘ St. Irvyne’ and 
his letter to Godwin on classical education. ($2. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 





As STUDENTS of American institutions well know, the principal 
value of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science has been in their dispassionate and searching in- 
vestigations into our American town systems and local govern- 
mental experiences, especially as related to Teutonic sources on 
the one hand and the state and the nation on the other. Many of 
these modest studies, without much pretension to literary art, and, 
indeed, without due recognition of the place of imagination even in 
the historical monograph, have:accumulated material of immediate 
interest and of unquestionable future value. These words apply 
to the latest issue in the seventh series—a triple number, devoted 
to ‘ The River Towns of Connecticut: A Study of Wethersfield, 
Hartford, and Windsor,’ by Charles M. Andrews. The University 
is also now publishing a little pamphlet series of ‘notes supple- 
mentary’ to the above-mentioned studies. The fifth number is 
a ‘ Sketch of the History of Public Libraries in Baltimore,’ an ab- 
stract of a Johns Hopkins lecture by Mr. P. R. Uhler of the Pea- 
body Institute. Mr. Uhler’s exposition of the considerable bookish 
resources of Baltimore is interesting ; its tone of glorification is not 
inexplicable. 





THE ENTERPRISE of Moses King in publishing a handbook of 
every considerable city in the United States deserves success. A 
volume devoted to Newton, Mass., has recently appeared. This 
suburb of Boston, for it is practically such, has many advantages, 
in its historic and other associations, its many handsome residences 
and public institutions, for the work of the guide-book maker. The 
book is published in a most attractive form, with numerous illus- 
trations, maps, and other aids to the narrative. The literary part 
has been done by Mr. W. F. Sweetser, who has already won a 
reputation as a maker of guide-books. His name insures accuracy, 
thoroughness, and the best possible arrangement. The attractions 
of this attractive city are presented in a pleasing manner, concisely, 
and yet with enough of detail to bring every locality clearly to the 
knowledge of the traveller. The history of the town is presented 
quite fully, in connection with the different localities, churches 
and ancient mansions. (Boston: Moses King.)——-THE LET- 
TERS of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, to his wife have been pub- 
lished in a cheap edition. They attracted much attention a few 
years ago, when they first appeared, for they were then published 
as a reply to the biography of Lord Lytton written by his son. They 
had the effect of preventing the completion of that biography ; and 
it is likely to be many years before we shall have the remainder of 
it. Nothing in the way of love-letters so silly and mawkish has 
ever been published. They must be read, however, by whoever 
would understand Lord Lytton, either in his life or in his books. 
{New '\York: G. W. Dillingham.) 
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ADMIRERS of Robert Browning no less than admirers of the late 
Edward Fitzgerald, translator of Omar Khayyam, must regret the 
provocation the latter has given to the former, and the coarseness 
of the form in which the living poet’s resentment has manifested 
itself. A voluminous memoir of Fitzgerald, prepared by Wm. 
Aldis Wright, has just appeared in. England, and in it is printed 
a private letter of the translator’s to a friend, a Mr. W. H. Thomp- 
son, dated Woodbridge, July 15, 1861. In this letter occurs this 
passage :—‘ Mrs. Browning's death is rather a relief to me, I must 
say. No more “Aurora Leighs,” thank God! A woman of real 
Genius I know; but what is the upshot of-it.all? She and her Sex 
had better mind the Kitchen and their Children and perhaps the 
Poor. Except in such things as little Novels they only devote 
themselves to what Men do much better, leaving that which Men 
do worse or not all.’ To this Mr. Browning retorts in the following 
sonnet, published in last week’s Athenaeum : 


TO EDWARD FITZGERALD 


I chanced upon a new book yesterday, 

I opened it, and where my finger lay 

*Twixt page and uncut page these words I read— 
Some six or seven at most—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 

She never knew, thanked God my wife was dead. 
Ay, dead, and were yourself alive, good Fitz., 
How to return you thanks would task my wits. 
Kicking you seems the common lot of curs, 
While more appropriate greeting lends you grace ; 
Surely to spit there glorifies your.face— 
Spitting—from lips once sanctified by hers. 


The provocation was excessive, and poets are notoriously thin- 
skinned ; but one cannot but regret that so great a poet should be 
betrayed into the use of terms so little poetic and so little digni- 
fied. 





THE CHINESE PLAYERS have given their last performance at 
the Windsor Theatre in the Bowery. The newspaper critics found 
more to criticise than to commend in the Chinese drama as ex- 
pounded by these strolling players, but to me it was highly enter- 
taining. Its exceeding novelty, to any one unfamiliar with the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco or the theatres of the treaty 
ports, should guarantee its success in a city so eager as this for 
something new in the way of amusement, and I have no doubt 
the thing could be made to pay here, notwithstanding its failure at 
the Windsor. Paradoxical as it may seem, the Chinese player in 
this city must look for support, not to his fellow-countrymen who 
can understand and appreciate the play, but to the d/asé theatre- 
goer pining for something unhackneyed. Under proper manage- 
ment he would stand a fair chance of drawing crowded houses at 
one of the up-town theatres, and there is some talk of the experi- 
ment being tried. I may say that two at least of the players in the 
Swingtien Lo company are actors who would make their mark on 
any stage. 





THE OLD FENCE at Yale is gorie, and while the undergraduates 
are patiently sitting on a flight of new stone steps, with rheumatism 
and neuralgia staring them in the face, a still more aggressive 
spirit of vandalism than that which displaced the fence to make 
room for a needed college building is stalking abroad at New 
Haven. Even while a controversy is pending in the courts over the 

uestion of the removal or preservation of the old State House near 
the college grounds, the demolition of the historic land-mark has 
become a fazt accompli. The elms should go next; they have 
long since ceased to be new. 





KIRK MUNROE writes to me from the Mountain House, Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, as follows:—‘Being greatly ‘interested in the 
national flower question, 1 venture to send a few suggestions con- 
cerning it. I am strongly in favor of the Goldenrod. It is one of 
the most exquisitely beautiful of our wild- flowers. It is indigenous 
here, and in one or another part of the country is in bloom through- 
out the entire year. There are several varieties of this omnipresent 
flower to be seen growing amid the coral rocks of the far southern 
Florida keys, where they are in bloom from December to May. It 
is a “showy” plant, with no more idea of concealing its beauties 
than the Yankee nation has of hiding its light under a bushel. 

« With its significant name.and auriferous hue, it is typical of the 
national wealth that promises to make the, United States a leader 
and ruler among the Powers of the Earth. Wherever we rule, or 
are destined to rule, it is, and will be, with a rod of gold, rather 
than with one of iron. The Goldenrod is one of the most hardy 
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and independent of our native flowers, flinging its radiant banners 
to the breeze from every mountainside and hilltop from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, cheering the wayfarer by its gay presence 
along every highway and byway of our vast territory, always lift- 
ing its brave, honest face to the sunshine, and ever shunning the 
dark places in which lurk sickness and death. I object to the Ar- 
butus as a national flower because, while its dainty blossoms are 
found from Maine to Georgia and from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, it is not as far-reaching as the Goldenred ; it can only be ob- 
tained during three months of the year; it is too modest for our 
pretensions ;. and it -has already been adopted by a neighboring 
province as its national emblem.’ 





‘ THE ADHERENTS of the Daisy,’ Mr. Munroe continues, ‘ should 
remember that in spite of its exquisite “‘ Marguerite ” beauty, it is, 
by the majority of our countrymen, regarded as a most pernicious 
weed, against which they must wage unceasing warfare. Nor is 
the Daisy indigenous to this country: it was a direct importation 
from England. In regard to the Violet, 1 am amazed that any 
thinking person should advocate its adoption. The Violets of this 
‘country are only seen for a few weeks in each year, and inhabit 
sparsely scattered localities. They are non-odorous, and of inferior 
coloring. All our Violets that are worth having are importations 
and almost exotics. 
as the badge of so many parties and sects, that for us to claim it 
would be to commit a flagrant and meaningless plagiarism.’ 





A PARAGRAPH writer in the Z7rzbune wrote recently of a thrifty 
Italian who does a good business in fruits at Fourth Avenue and 
Eighth Street. He now chronicles the ‘addition to his establish- 
ment’ of an ‘ olive-skinned son’ aged about twelve years. The young 
new comer has turned bootblack, and is prospering; and moraliz- 
ing on his quickly won success, the paragrapher says: ‘ No doubt 
this industrious young Italian will, in a few years, go back to Naples, 
whence he came, possessed of what is there a comfortable little 
fortune, an example of the opportunities offered in America to a 
foreigner of pluck, energy and shrewdness.’ Now, so far from 
there being ‘no doubt’ about the young fellow’s ultimate return to 
Naples, there is a strong probability that he will pass his entire life 
in America. At least I know of one prosperous bootblack (a young 
married man), whose living costs him $50 a month, and who lays 
up, I should judge, at least as large an amount monthly, but who 
has no thought of ever returning to his nativeland. As every young 
Italian is liable to military service, he would have to pay a heavy 
fine, he tells me, for not having reported for duty some years ago 
when his name was called, and would have to serve a year or two 
besides. As he prefers to spend his money and his time in his own 
way, he is immovably fixed against revisiting the sunny shores 
where he knew naught but poverty. The Zrzbumne’s youthful 
Neapolitan is, I judge, a lad of similar spirit, and will probably 
leave his bones in American soil. So, too, will that rich young 
bootblack whose wedding was described in the papers of late. 





London Letter 


‘SAMUEL ROGERS AND HIS FRIENDS’ is a curious contrast» 
when read side by side with Dean Burgon’s‘ Lives of Twelve Good 
Men.’ Not for a moment does this remark insinuate that the poet 
and his intimates were mot good—average good—men, with all 
the dispositions and aspirations of the better portion of mankind ; 
it is only that the reader is made to feel at every turn of the page, 
in either of the above-named volumes, that in the one a higher note 
is struck, and a higher standard is maintained than is ever attempted 
in the other. The first affords entertainment, the second instruc- 
tion for the mind. Nor, I must candidly confess, do I find anything 
so very novel about the former as to have necessitated its produc- 
tion. The subject, I may say all the subjects therein handled, are 
already known by heart to ens who care to know. Brougham, 
and Macaulay, and This one and That one, who sat round Samuel 
Rogers's immortal breakfast-table, have been drawn for us in every 
form of portraiture and by every variety of pen; the ancedotes, the 
epigrams, the wit which lighted up the poet’s chamber have already 
shed their rays far and wide into the outer world; so that as the 
eye wanders on—easily enough, it is true—from name to name, 
and jest to jest, there is still ever present to the mind an uneasy 
sense of dissatisfaction: the fatal suspicion of being called upon to 
listen to a twice-told talc. 

Very different is it, in the case of Dean Burgon’s book. Hitherto 
the world has scarcely heard, if it have heard at all, of his heroes. 
He has not chosen them from amongst the leaders of controversial 
warfare and pious fray; his list does not include any of those 
saintly minded but unstable leaders who in pain and despair forsook 
the Church in whose defence they had taken up arms; neither 
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does it embrace the most famous of those who remained faithful to 
their trust. Dean Burgon has stepped, as it were, behind the front 
row of the arena, and selected from, the next rank a few who with 
equal efficiency but less publicity were doing service to their kind. 
Our author is liberal-minded, and large-hearted. All sources are 
open to him. Who more unlike, for instance, I had almost said 
more antagonistic in their excellence, than that pillar of the Church 
and upholder of episcopal dignity and opulence, Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford and later of Winchester, and Jacobson, the simple, 
gentle Bishop of Chester? He, the latter, would not even keep a 
carriage! This is from my own remembrance (for I knew him for 
several years before his death), and it seemed to me that in him I 
beheld in the flesh Victor Hugo’s peasant-bishop of ‘Les Misérables.’ 
Each, if one may dare to so speak, fell into a like error of judg- 
ment—namely, that of not recognizing that to their office pertained 
something of WVodlesse Oblige. Fénélon, enacting the Grand Seign- 
eur in his magnificent. halls at Cambray, having his tables spread 
day by day for stranger and traveller, prince and poor parish priest 
—yet himself leading the simplest life, and faring on the plainest 
food—to my view, attained to a more perfect ideal. One loves, one 
delights in the portrait of the poor curé, sheltering the thief who 
stole the only treasure he had allowed himself to possess, and 
turning his palace into a hospital for the aged and infirm; but the 
Christianity of the great Archbishop embraced a wider range. We 
in Europe cling to our dignitaries ; and if they, as it were, descend 
from their pedestals, they throw away the golden opportunities af- 
forded by rank, wealth, and exalted position, and thus, instead of 
reaping whole fields of grain, pick the few ears that straggle along 
the hedgerows. The good Jacobson sank the bishop in the man. 
Well, no matter if he did; ‘ Soapy Sam’ pulled the balance even. 
If ever mortal being submerged the man in the bishop, it was 
Samuel Wilberforce. ‘The Re-modeller of the Episcopate’ is not 
the least interesting chapter of a thoroughly interesting book. 

And now for something lighter, something very light indeed,—a 
lady’s book of poems : ‘ Flowers of the Night.’ We have had many 
such ‘ flowers’ of many ‘ nights’; and it must be owned that when 
the present dainty volume was placed in the writer’s hands, her 
first impulse was to lay it down again, and wish Mrs, Emily Pfeif- 
fer a very good morning. But the day was hot, the easy chair was 
restful, and no other literature was within reach of a lazy hand. 
The result was that ‘ Flowers of the Night’ received a perusal, 
and can now receive a recommendation. A great deal in it is 
really charming. ‘Patience’ is a pathetic little piece, ‘An Awak- 
ening’ is full of genuine feeling, and ‘Blown Seed of Song’ is 
pleasingly imaginative. But why, I may ask, do writers who are 
not of Scottish origin, endeavor to write poetry in the Scottish 
dialect ? It is a feat which I may almost say is absolutely unat- 
tainable, and the ‘ Highland Widow’s Lament’ is ludicrous in its 
failure. If Mrs. Pfeiffer should ever essay another specimen, she 
would do well to take lessons from some ‘canny Scot,’ who would 
at least teach her the true meaning of the word ‘fashed,’ and also 
that the same tongue which would say ‘ cauld’ for ‘ cold’ would 
assuredly say ‘ auld’ for ‘old,’ and ‘sair’ for ‘sore.’ But my ad- 
vice would be to her, and to all not to the manner born, Let High- 
land widows’ ‘ coronachs’ alone. 

A more cheery, brisk, original little tale than ‘ Uncle Piper of 
Piper’s Hill’ I have seldom met with. For one thing, it is what it 
purports to be: an Australian novel. It does not give you a chap- 
ter or two of Australian bush life, and then trundle you off home 
again, to finish the tattered end of the plot in the usual threadbare 
fashion. The play is played out in the magnificent, luxurious city 
residence of an Australian magnate, and the description of his 
great cool verandas, his shady groves, velvet lawns, fountains, 
statues, and wondrous exotics, alternates pleasingly with the 
destinies of the denizens of such a choice abode. Uncle Piper 
is a brusque and burly self-made man, not overcharged with 
refinement; but there is something affecting and delightful in 
his admiration of and tender consideration for his long-lost sister, 
when she arrives with her husband and daughter to find a shelter 
beneath his roof, and when in spite of all the years that have 
imprinted their traces on her brow, he only recognizes in her 
middleaged and anxious countenance the ‘ Maggie’ of his child- 
hood. No one can help rejoicing in the poor lady’s new-found 
prosperity, nor fail to sympathize with the secret tear let fall on the 
gorgeous black velvet robe provided for the ball. One’s sense of 
justice, moreover, is agreeably tickled by the fashion in which the 
selfish, ungrateful creature whom Fate had given poor Mrs. Caven- 
dish for a husband, is every now and then crushed, when he grows 
more exasperating than human nature can bear, in his references 
to his brother, the bishop. The bishop had not shone in a certain 
by-gone transaction. When applied to for a loan under distressing 
circumstances, he had required security in the shape of a silver 
teapot—‘the only teapot in the house,’ as Mrs. Cavendish never 
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failed to inform her daughters when referring to the episode. 
That teapot was to prove worth more than its weight in gold to 
her. It was to furnish her with a weapon of offence, or rather of 
-defence, which never failed ; and until she came to live with Uncle 
Piper, it had been her only one. After that, brighter days dawned, 
and of these my readers had better read for themselves. 

I learned a curious fact at Mudie’s yesterday—namely, that the 
novel-reading public does not read in hot weather. Instead of the 
usual line of eager customers overhanging the counter all round, 
there were only a few solitary figures dotted at long intervals, and 
these on investigation proved to be children, maid-servants, or 
footmen—the only people, in short, worth whose while it had been 
to look after the family literature. As a rule, Mudie’s clients are 
very much ‘on the spot’ themselves. They alight from their car- 
riages, run briskly within, and if they cannot have the first selected 
volumes demand substitutes with alacrity. The young men, too, 
trip it as though time were of value in that place. Yesterday they 
simply clustered together, and kicked their heels. They did: I 
saw them; and noted that I had never understood that kicking 
heels was not a mere figure of speech before. What was the 
meaning of it? ‘ People,’ said the urbane presiding genius of the 
place, my very particular friend, ‘ people do not read in hot weather. 
Just now it is too hot, and town is too full and too gay and too 
busy. No one wants books.’ I inquired how long it was since 
the stagnation had set in, and was told ‘ For several weeks past ;’ 
and then I, too, remembered that * for several weeks past’ I my- 
self had not exchanged a volume. 

But they read at the British Museum, all the same. From 
Mudie’s it is but a step to that wonderful repository, and under its 
vast dome there were many heads bent down, and many silent, ab- 
sorbed figures at work. What a wonderful reading- room that is! 
and of what a wonderful network is it the centre! An attendant 
took me round the adjoining ‘suburbs,’ ¢hzrty mzles of which en- 
circle the central hall; and as we paced the grated corridors, we 
were told to look up, and to look down, and behold! above and 
below were the same winding mazes, rising in tier upon tier, one 
over the other. It is by such a contrivance, of course, that the 
thirty miles are made out. Even then, it seemed to me that space 
must fail some time, now that already three millions of books are 
accommodated, and the cry is still. They come. But I was speedily 
reassured. We had not seen all there was to be seen, even from 
the spot whereon we stood. A section of bookshelf (likewise of 
iron grating, and full to the brim) was gently drawn forward, and 
what did this not reveal? Books, books, books, section upon sec- 
tion, which could in lke manner slide forward, until at length, I 
began to believe that, as in water there are no depths in which ani- 
mal life can not be found, so there are no recesses in the British 
Museum in which books new and old, wise and foolish, will not 
find a resting-place. 


LONDON, July 2, 1889. L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THERE ARE few authors who have such:a pleasant retreat from 
the city’s dust and heat as John Boyle O'Reilly, who has a cottage 
in the picturesque old town of Hull, which he can reach by a de- 
lightful steamboat trip of half an hour in Boston harbor. He has 
been working hard lately on the poem which he is to deliver at the 
dedication of the national monument to the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
on August 1. He works at white heat on a poem for such an 
occasion, and allows himself no rest till it is finished. 

O’Reilly’s generous sympathies make this celebration of the 
deepest interest to him, and his fervor of feeling will flame and 
glow in his verse. His ideas have a broader sweep than those of most 
agitators for political rights. His devotion to freedom is not cir- 
cumscribed by the limits of a nation, but is wide and universal as 
humanity. There is a philosophic grasp and insight in his poetic 
utterances on really great themes which invest them with perma- 
nent value and significance. And the fact that an Irishman and a 
Catholic 1s to be the poet of the great New England celebration 
attests the hold he has gained on the hearts of the descendants of 
the Pilgrims. 

The poet is occupying temporarily a hired cottage at Hull, his 
new one, near by, being unfinished. This is on the site of the old- 
est house in the town, of deep interest from its historical associations, 
which O'Reilly occupied till it almost crumbled away from old age. 
The new house, he takes pride in saying, was designed by his wife, 
and it certainly reflects great credit on her taste. It is constructed 
of irregular blocks of granite from the quarries of Quincy, and has 
an overhanging gambrel roof, and a picturesque tower at the side 
toward the water. 

That part of Hull where O'Reilly lives has a cheering air of re- 
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pose and is close to a little sheltered cove where fishermen’s boats 
and lobster pots lie about in interesting confusion. An old iron 
cannon will keep guard over his new house as it did over the old, 
though not in a warlike sense! It is a relic of a wreck on the 
coast which was attended with sad loss of life, and the headboard 
of the hapless vessel once formed, with a number of similar me- 
morials, a sort of frieze on a band-stand opposite O’Reilly’s home, 
which has been replaced by a tasteful fountain. 

The poet’s wife has just returned from an ocean voyage much 
improved in health. She is a charming woman, full of intelligence 
and vivacity. The four children, all girls, are now at home; they 
have been educated in convents, and show the results, too, of ad- 
mirable domestic training. Blanid, the youngest, is named for the 
heroine of the last poem written by Dr. Joyce, O’Reilly’s dear coun- 
tryman and friend. Agnes, another daughter, has developed a re- 
markable talent for the violin. 

As the poet is also the editor of Zhe Pz/ot, the leading Catholic 
paper of the country, he has to go to town several times a week to 
attend to his editorial duties; but he likes to spend days at Hull 
with his family, enjoying the bracing salt breezes and entering into 
the spirit of the picturesque scenery. He is an excellent swimmer, 
and instead of going into the water from a bathing house rows a 
boat to an island at a distance and takes his plunge in Nature’s 
costume. His bronze complexion shows that this seashore life 
agrees with him, and his friends know well the cheery hospitality 
which accompanies it. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in the autumn an historical 
novel entitled ‘ Standish of Standish,’ by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, sim- 
ilar in character to her previous novel, ‘A Nameless Nobleman.’ It 
is a careful study of early days in the old colony, with the doughty 
Puritan captain as its central figure, and the quaint costumes and 
customs of the period setting off the somewhat grim elements of 
life in the wilderness where the dangers from savage beasts and 
savage men gave a certain dignity to the people who encountered 
them. But their hardships were softened by the influences of love 
and affection, and the story which Mrs. Austin tells, while preserv- 
ing the local color of the place and time has an added interest from 
the graphic sketches of the phases of a passion which is common 
to all time. 

The above-mentioned firm have had more orders for ‘ Washing- 
ington,’ Henry Cabot Lodge’s latest addition to the American 
Statesmen series, than for either his ‘Hamilton’ or ‘ Webster,’ 
though each of them sold to the extent of 10,000 copies. While the 
popular interest in Washington has been stimulated by the recent 
centennial celebration, the merits of Mr. Lodge’s book, its valu- 
able matter and interesting style, account for the gratifying demand 
for it. The new volumes of the fine illustrated edition of Thack- 
eray published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are ‘ Denis Duval’ and 
‘Barry Lyndon’ (together), and ‘Samuel Titmarsh.’ On July 20 
this firm will issue in their paper series Mr. Aldrich’s bright novel, 
‘ The Queen of Sheba.’ 

In pursuance of their purpose to bring out each autumn one or 
two specially attractive books for young people, D. Lothrop Co. are 
preparing a volume, by an English author, entitled ‘Three Little 
Maids,’ a story of girl life from childhood to young womanhood, 
which is said to be as attractive as anything of the kind since ‘ Lit- . 
tle Women.’ Miss Yonge has warmly commended the story. The 
illustrations have been carefully made by F. O. Small. The book 
will be a companion to Miss Eaton’s ‘ Queer Little Princess,’ which 
was in so much demand last year. 

Mr. Small is also illustrating Bulwer’s poem, ‘ The Secret Way: 
A Lost Tale of Miletus,’ which D. Lothrop Co. are to bring out as 
a holiday book. Mr. Small’s paintings of Oriental life, which at- 
tracted attention when he was at work in Paris, fit him to enter into 
the sentiment of this romantic poem of the East. Mary Bradford 
Crowninshield, wife of Commander Crowninshield, U.S. N., who is 
well-known in New York society through her musical and literary 
gifts, is the author of a bright little story of naval life which D. Loth- 
rop Co. have in press, entitled ‘ Plucky Smalls: His Story.’ The 
author's practical experience of naval life gives a realistic value to 
her story. ‘A Colonial Boy; or, the Story of the Old Link Closet,’ 
the scene of which is laid in Maryland and which is based on his- 
torical facts, is an interesting book, by Mrs. Nelly B. Eyster, now 
in the press of D. Lothrop Co. 

The August Wzde Awake will contain a charming paper on 
‘Fishing in the Tweed and Yarrow,’ by Andrew Lang, and Alice 
Risley Seward’s continuation of her‘ round the world trip’ with 
Secretary Seward. I hear that Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. 
Margaret Deland have written to the author of ‘Alan Thorne’ in 
warm praise of her book. 

Mr. Daniel Lothrop of D. Lothrop company has made the Way- 
side, Hawthorne’s old Concord home, which he owns, very attrac- 
tive by receptions at which the literary element is uppermost. His 
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wife, who is so favorably known as ‘ Margaret Sidney,’ is a charm- 
ing hostess. 


BOSTON, July 15, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. . 


The Aldine Club 


LAFAYETTE PLACE continues to ‘hold its own’ despite the 
northward tendency of the real estate movement. The half-cen- 
tury-old Colonnade Row still rears its massive granite pillars on 
the west side of the way, partly masking its weight and strength 
behind a tangle of flowering vines; the Greek temple of the Re- 
formed Dutch congregation is, unhappily, a thing of the past, but a 
commercial building, passably impressive by its size and solidity, 
-has replaced it; and the handsome Diocesan House, remodelled 
for episcopal uses from one of the old brick dwellings, goes far to 
maintain the character of the same side of the street. On the op- 
posite side—still dominated by the Astor Library, which only a few 
years since was enlarged to the dimensions originally designed for 
it—the Astor estate is laying broad and deep the foundations of a 
Structure, to be used for business purposes, that bids fair greatly to 
enhance the beauty of the thoroughfare and increase its attractive- 
ness and value. A long step in the same direction was taken 
when Mr. De Vinne and Mr. Roswell Smith erected the model 
printing-house on whose presses The Century, St. Nicholas and 
* The Century Dictionary’ are printed. And now the opening of 
the Aldine Club at No. 20—an event alluded to by the Lounger 
Jast week —has done still more to preserve the literary traditions of 
the comparatively ancient street. 

The home of the new Club, named in honor of the old Venetian 
printer Aldus, is familiar enough in this office; for within its sub- 
Stantial walls, where also Zhe Christian Union was housed, THE 
‘CRITIC found a resting-place for a season, six or seven years ago. 
It is a four-storied brick structure, with spacious basement, and 
has stood, we should judge, from forty-five to fifty years. Its 
new tenants have spent money freely in fitting it up, but the 
chief ornaments of the bright and attractive rooms are the old- 
fashioned marble mantels, lustrous mahog4ny doors, fluted wooden 
columns between front and rear apartments, and the carved wooden 
door- and window-frames. These give an air of solid elegance to 
the interior of the house which the members who directed the work 
have fully ‘lived up to’ in carrying out their scheme of decoration 
and equipment. Not the least difficult of the problems to be solved 
in. rearranging the old house, was that of subtracting from a hall 
only fifty feet deep the necessary space for office, cloak room, lava- 
tory and butler’s pantry, without unduly cramping the hall itself ; 
but, like all the difficulties that arose, one after another, to test the 
patience, taste and ingenuity of the designers, it was surmounted in 
due time. True, the entrance is not spacious; but one might 
think it had been straitened intentionally, to justify the apt in- 
scription that runs across the lattice. work above the portal: ‘1 am 
for the house with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for 
pride to enter.’ 

The dining-room, extending the whole length of the first floor, is 
furnished with long mahogany tables in the middle and small ones 
at the sides and ends; the chairs, also, are of mahogany. The 
walls are panelled with cream-tinted wood to a height of seven 
feet, the design of the panels. duplicating that of the lately de- 
stroyed Cock Tavern in London, an old resort of Dr. Johnson and 
his friends. The polished hard wood floor is strewn with hand- 
some rugs. Old prints and autographs give the rooms a home-like 
look ; and around the walls, above the panneling, runs a narrow 
shelf on which stand china plates, tobies, etc., and beneath which 
hangs a row of glass-bottomed pewter mugs. Silver candlebra 
lend an air of elegance to the tables—an effect further heightened by 
the snowy new cloth, silver coasters, blue and white china, and sil- 
ver cutlery of graceful design embellished with the device of Manu- 
tius Aldus, the patron saint of the Club—a dolphin entwined about 
an anchor, typifying the motto of the famous printing-house, Fes¢z- 
ma lente. (The same device appears on the official books of the 
Club, printed by De Vinne and bound in leather covers.) Among 
the treasures in this room are a silver castor, once the property of 
Franklin—the most renowned representative in America of the art 
made illustrious by the Italian Aldus; a glazed earthenware pitcher 
made in the United States nearly if not quite a hundred years ago ; 
a bronze mortar and pestle, east in Holland early in the sixteenth 
century; and a letter from Sir Walter Scott to Henry Brevoort of 
this city, thanking him for a copy of Knickerbocker’s ‘ New York.’ 
Nothing could be prettier than the coup dail as one stands on the 
broad porch at the back of the house and glances forward through 
the dining-room when covers have been laid for dinner. 

But it may safely be said, -fter all, that it is to the grill-room 
in the basement that the members look for the keenest gustatory 
enjoyment; and nothing that could contribute to the gratification 
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of the hungry and thirsty clubman, longing for a steak, a brace of 
chops or a welsh-rabbit, a mug of ale or a bottle of beer, anda 
quiet supplementary cigar, has been overlooked in this oe 
retreat, with its large grill over the open fire, and oaken chairs an 
tables scattered about over a neatly sanded floor. The library on 
the second floor, extending the full depth of the building, is papered 
with light blue cartridge-paper and carpeted with a velvet carpet 
of the same tint. Its furnishings,‘ rich but not gaudy,’ are also 
massive without clumsiness. The Council-chamber occupies the 
front hall room on the second-story. The two upper floors are 
prettily fitted up as bedrooms for members of the Club. 

Legends artistically lettered in gilt, and as appropriate as the one 
inscribed above the main entrance, run across the mantels and 
around the walls of every room in the house. One of those in the 
dining-room is Sydney Smith’s 

Fate cannot harm me; I have dined to-day. 
Certain others appear. mutually contradictory, as ‘A dinner lubri- 
cates business,’ and ‘’Tis our fast intent to shake all cares and busi- 
ness.’ But in the grill-room, the grill itself thus addresses the fam- 
ishing: ‘ If I bring thee not something to eat, I will give thee leave 
to die.’ In the same apartment one reads the words of Lear, but in 
another sense from that in which he used them: ‘I am tied to the 
stake, and I must stand the course.’ The most apposite lines in the 
library are Pope’s 

These A/dus printed, those Du Sueil has bound; 

and Shakspeare’s ‘Sitting in my dolphin chamber, at the round 
table, by a sea-coal fire,’ on the floor above, recalls the trade-mark 
of the old printer in whose honor the Club is named. 

The kitchen was opened on Wednesday of last week, but there 
will be no formal house-warming before the fall. With its electric 
lights ablaze, the new clubhouse presents at night so cheerful a 
sight to the passer-by, that the shade of Irving would inevitably 
turn in at No. 20, were the old chronicler ever to revisit his ancient 
haunts on the opposite side of the way. 

The conditions of membership of the Aldine are wider in pro- 
portion than the portal through which members and their guests 
must pass in entering the hallway. A club that counts among its 
habitués not only authors, editors and artists, publishers, book- 
sellers, printers and binders, but also an actual Bishop and an ex- 
Cabinet officer, to say nothing of a sprinkling of merchants and that 
due infusion of men of leisure without which no society would be 
complete,—a club so constituted, we say, can hardly be accused of 
a Procrustean policy in formulating its requirements. To possess 
the elements of clubability, and to be connected in some way 
with the literary world, if only to the extent of living, or being en- 
gaged in business, in that part of the city where bookmakers mainly 
congregate, seem to be the only prerequisites to making one’s sec- 
ond home at No, 20 Lafayette Place. The subjoined list of 125 
resident members is complete to the date of opening —Wednesday, 
July 10. The stars indicate original members. 

Charles A. Appleton, Daniel Appleton,* Daniel F. Appleton, Edward 
D. Appleton, Francis R. Appleton, Henry C. Appleton, James W. 
Appleton, Robert Appleton, William H. Appleton, William W. Ap- 
pleton,* Andrew C. Armstrong, William D. Baker, Fletcher H. Bangs, 
John Kendrick Bangs, William D. Barnes, Birdseye Blakeman, Louis 
H. Blakeman,* Joseph L. Blamire,* Watson A Bouron, George E. 
Brett,* George P. Brett, Robert Bridges, Henry H. Bridgman,* Charles 
W. Brown, Robert W. Brown, William C. Brownell,* William Lanman 
Bull, Henry C. Bunner,* Edward L. Burlingame,* George R. Cathcart,* 
John D. Champlin, Jr.,* Arthur D. Chandler, William M. Chase, Charles 
F. Chichester,* Alexander H. Clapp, Charles A. Clapp,* Henry F. 
Clark,* Salter S. Clark,* William F. Clarke, William A. Coffin,* Row- 
land Cox, Theodore B, De Vinne, Theodore L. De Vinne,* George W. 
Dillingham, John H. Dingman, S. Bayard Dod, Frank H. Dodd,* 
Frank N. Doubleday,* Alexander W. Drake,* Oscar M. Dunham,* Will- 
iam E. Ellsworth, Charles S. Fairchild. William B. Fitts, Dorsey Gard- 
ner, Richard W. Gilder,* John Harper, Henry D. Harrower, Fletcher 
W. Hewes, George F. Hicks, Nathaniel D. C. Hodges, Albert F. 
Houghton, ‘William D. Howells,* David B, Ivison, Henry Ivison,* 
Samuel M. Jackson, Robert U. Johnson,* Rossiter Johnson,* Orlando 
Leach,* Joseph J. Little,* Howard Lockwood, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Marshal H. Mallory, Samuel Marsh, Samuel W. Marvin, Effingham 
Maynard,* James C. McCreery, Charles E. Merrill,* Edwin C. Merrill,* 
Charles J. Mills, Frederick L. Perine, Oliver H. Perry,* George A. 
Plimpton, James Pott, Henry C. Potter, Daniel Pritchard, George 
Haven Putnam, William S. Rainsford, Clarence C. Rice,* Arthur C. 
Rowe, James F. Ruggles,* Robert Howard Russell, William H. Schief- 
felin, Frank M. Scofield, Gerritt S. Scofield, Frank H. Scott*, Arthur 
H. Scribner,* Charles Scribner,* John H. Scribner, George W Sheldon, 
Isaac E. Sheldon Heromich Shugio, Alexander A. Smith, Alexander 
Mackay Smith, Charles Sprague Smith, Granville B. Smith,* Henry L. 
Smith,* Theodore E. Smith,* Lucius P. Starr,* George T. Stevens,* 
Frederick A. Stokes,* Charles N. Taintor, Judah L. Taintor; Nelson 
Taylor, Jr., Henry T. Thomas,* Jesse B. Thomas, George C. Travis,* 
Gilman H. Tucker,* Lawson Valentine, Bleecker Van Wagenen,* 
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Thomas D. Wadelton, Frederick T. West,* John S. Wood,* Thomas 
W. Wood,* William W. Wyman, Everett Yeaw, William J. Youmans. 

Ten or twelve candidates for admission were to be voted upon 
at a meeting to be held on Thursday of this week. The list of non- 
resident members comprises the following names :— 

Charles Armstrong, Cambridge, Mass.; Lemuel W. Bangs, London, 
Eng.; Charles J. Barnes, Chicago, Ill.; Adam W. Black, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Caleb S. Bragg, Cincinnati, O.; Joseph B. Cowperthwaite, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Henry Gannett, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
Knight, Troy, N. Y.; George H. Mifflin, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry H. 
Vail, Cincinnati, O.; Hammond M. Whitney, Boston, Mass. 

The officers of the Club are: President, Wm. W. Appleton; Vice- 
President, Henry C. Bunner; Treasurer, Frank H. Scott; Secretary, 
John S. Wood. The committees are constituted as follows:—House 
Committee: Henry T. Thomas, George R. Cathcart, Charles E. 
Merrill. Auditing Committee: Effingham Maynard, George T. 
Stevens, Gilman H. Tucker. Committee on Literature and Art: 
James F. Ruggles, Alexander W. Drake, William D. Howells. 
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The Washington Memorial Arch 
LAST WEEK we reported the increase of the fund to $46, 
432.06. The following additions, received from July 10 to 
July 16, both inclusive, bring the amount up to $46, 603.56. 
$89.50 :—Additional contributions of employees of Street Clean- 
ing Department through Evening Telegram. 
$27 :—Employees Commercial Advertéser. 


$10 each :—Burton N. Harrison; L. A. Blake; Edgar Ketchum: 
Benedict Bros. 


$5 each :—H. W. Mack; George Wallace; George Shanks. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


A Paris cablegram dated July 16 contains the gratifying intelli- 
gence that M. Proust has written a letter in which he announces 
the withdrawal of the request to the Chamber of Deputies fora 
credit for the purchase of Millet’s ‘ L’Angelus.’ Presumably, there- 
fore, the painting will become the property of the American Art 
Association,whose bid for it was $110,000 (to which must be added 
our Government's barbarous import tax of $33,000). 


—Mr. A. Page Brown, the architect, has sent from this city to 
San Francisco the ground plans of. a monument to the late Charles 
Crocker, the California millionaire, to be erected by the family at 
Mountain View Cemetery. The memorial is to be in the form of 
a Grecian temple, sixty feet in height, with a dome resting on 
Ionic columns. It is to be madein New York, at a cost of $100,000, 


“All Rights Reserved” 
(The London Times] 

LAST autumn Messrs. Ginn & Co., publishers, of Boston, U.S. A., 
applied to me—not for leave, which Americans do not need—but 
for my consent, to their publishing my book ‘ Tom Brown’s School 
Days’ in their series of classics for children. They expressed at 
the same time a wish that certain passages, which they did not 
specify, should be omitted or altered so that the book might be 
brought into accord with the moral atmosphere of America, espe- 
cially in the matter of temperance. They also wished me to furnish 
materials for or to write a short memoir of myself to be prefixed to 
the book. 

These proposals I declined through Messrs. Macmillan, my pub- 
lishers, not, I hope, discourteously, but firmly and with some em- 
phasis. The book as it was written has served its purpose for 
more than a generation in England, and, moreover, several editions 
have been published without alteration or any protest as to its 
morality by different firms in America; and the notion of revising 
it in this sense was very distasteful to me. Even more distasteful 
was the proposal that I should write or in any way sanction the 
publication of a memoir of myself; as it happens that nothing in 
modern literature, or rather journalism, offends me more than the 
Conary to the unhealthy curiosity of the public as to the private 

ives of our contemporaries which has hecome so common. I had 
therefore hoped that Messrs. Ginn & Co., if they chose to use the 
book, which of course I could not help, would have used it as it 
was written and have given up the notion of adding a memoir of the 
author. In both hopes [ have been disappointed. I find that Messrs. 
Ginn have published an edition of the book ‘ better adapted for the 
the use of American school-boys’ than the original, and have also 
prefixed a memoir. I should have borne the trouble, such as it is, 
in silence but for the astounding statement in the memoir that I 
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took the highest mathematical and classical honors at Oxford and 
was also captain of the University crew and of the Oxford eleven. 
I took no honors at Oxford either classical or mathematical. Sir 
Richard Garth was captain of the eleven in which I played against 
Cambridge: and his cousin, R. Lowndes, of the crew in which I 
trained for the yearly Easter race between the universities, but in 
consequence of a misunderstanding there was no race in that year. 
If I knew of any other way of contradicting this astonishing mis- 
statement of my American biographer which would be more likely 
to reach the reading public on the other side of the Atlantic than 
your paper, I would not trouble you. As I do not, I will ask you 
to find room for this correction and also for the warning that 
other statements of facts in the memoir are scarcely less untrust- 
worthy. 

Yours obediently, 

The Athenzum, June 23. 

P.S.—I see that Messrs. Ginn warn all whom it may concern on 
the title-page that ‘all rights are reserved.’ I have been puzzled 
to think to what ‘rights’ they can refer. 

[In a letter to The Evening Post, Messrs. Ginn & Co. state that 
they have omitted from ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days’ an allusion to 
taking maggots out of a cow’s back and sides, and certain too-fre- 
quent references to bottled beer; moreover, ‘a few passages con- 
taining the word “ nasty ” have been modified with respect to this 
word.’ ‘The “astounding statement ” that he “took the highest 
mathematical and classical honors at Oxford, and was also captain of 
the University crew and of the Oxford eleven,” was from an article in 
Harper's Magazine for December, 1869, by William Blaikie, Esq., 
formerly Secretary of the Harvard Boat Club.’ The phrase ‘ rights 
reserved’ was used with reference to ‘the notes explanatory of 
peculiar words and idioms relating to English sports and practices.” 
It is, we are assured, Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s ‘regular custom to 
pay British authors a royalty on books reprinted by them.’ Zhe 
Evening Post apparently approves of the publishers’ attempt to re- 
fine Judge Hughes’s text, for the wish is expressed that, ‘ having 
taken as much liberty as they did,’ they ‘had gone further and 
abated the pugilism of the narrative.’] 


THOS. HUGHES. 





Notes 


THE frontispiece of the August Scrzbner’s will be a portrait of 
Lord Tennyson, engraved by Kruell from a recent photograph. 
Attention is thus called to the Laureate’s eightieth birthday, which 
occurs in August. The same number will contain a short essay by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke on Tennyson’s earliest poems published with 
his brother; and the ‘end paper,’ by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of 
Yale, will discuss the poet’s attitude toward life in youth and old 
age, under the title of ‘The Two Locksley Halls.’ 


—‘The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ by her son, the Rev. 
Charles E. Stowe, is passing through the Riverside Press, whence 
it will issue early in the autumn. It will be embellished with por- 
traits and other illustrations, and will be sold by subscription. 

—Every subscriber to THE CRITIC should receive with this 
number the index to Vol. XI., new series—January to June, (inclu- 
sive), 1889. 5 

— The Academy devotes nearly two pages to a eulogistic review 
of ‘ Dragons’ Teeth,’ the novel from the Portuguese, translated by 
Mrs. Serrano of this city and published by Ticknor & Co. ‘It does 
not mention, however,’ the correspondent of the Wor/d remarks in 
chronicling this fact, ‘that America steadily produces ten good trans- 
lations of valuable Continental books to every one made here in 
England, and that great numbers of authors, like Franzos, Ebers, 
Heyse, Freytag, and Galdos, are well-known there whose names 
have scarcely been heard in England.’ 

—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s Life of Miss Alcott will be published 
by Roberts Bros. early in October. The biographer was Miss 
Alcott’s life-long friend. 

—Messrs. Appleton inform us that Frank H. Potter’s name was 
put upon the back of the cover of his translation of ‘ Near to Happi- 
ness’ by the binder, ‘in order to make the title uniform with the 
rest of the series, and for this Mr. Potter is no more responsible 
than the man in the moon.’ Mr. Potter is a half-brother of the 
Bishop of New York. 


—Mrs. Stevenson, the romancer’s mother, has been interviewed 
in London by The Pall Mall Gazette. She reports that her son 
was to have sailed on June 4 for the Gilberts, and after that for the 
Carolines and Marshalls, three groups of islands about midway be- 
tween the Sandwich Islands and New Guinea. After that he in- 
tended going to Sydney. _ He wants his mother to join him there in 
December next, so that he won't be home for another year at least. 


















The 


He is said to be greatly improved in health. ‘ He isdoing no serious 
study, taking of course a few notes here and there of the voyage 
and incidents for future use, but that is all. In his last letter he 
says he is sick of literature. The stories about his dangerous ill- 
ness are all nonsense.’ In conclusion Mrs. Stevenson remarked 
parenthetically, as it were : 

I notice that some of the papers are saying that that story by Mr. 
Osborne, ‘ The Wrong Box,” is largely Mr. Stevenson’s. Now that is 
not the case. The story is really the work of Mr. Osborne. Only, to 
use a common phrase, Mr. Osborne got Mr. Stevenson to Jook it over 
for him and put what he called ‘a little more pepper’ into it. That is 
all Mr, Stevenson has had to do with it. Mr. Osborne will be with Mr. 
Stevenson till the conclusion of the trip, and intends devoting himself 
entirely to literature. 

—The August Century (Midsummer number) will contain the 
beginning of Joel Chandler Harris's new serial and two short 
stories, ‘The Haunted House in Royal Street,’ by George W. Cable, 
and ‘A Positive Romance,’ by Edward Bellamy, author of ‘ Looking 
Backward.” 

—The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s ‘Salt-Cellars: Proverbs and 
Quaint Sayings, Together with Homely Notes Thereon,’ will be 
published by Messrs. Armstrong by arrangement with the author. 


—Prof. Boyesen has written a short story for Scrzbner’s which 
has for its motive the uncanny effects of an old pagan in- 
cantation—a peculiar rhymed fragment of the Elder Edda, which, 
according to tradition, had the power of transferring mortal dis- 
ease from one person to another. The application of this curse in 
modern times is the author’s ‘ happy thought.’ 

—The sextet of Mr. Auringer’s sonnet in our last number should 
read as follows: ; 

I see the haughty Uncas, and the wise 
Fierce Sagamore; hear Hawkeye’s cheery call, 
The Singer's strains, of sacred sounds compact; 
And then I hear the holy hymn arise 
From the sweet Sisters’ lips; and, borne through all, 
The plunge and tremble of the cataract. 

—The fortune left by Prof. Richard A. Proctor was insufficient 
to support his family, and his widow has determined to sell his 
Florida home, together with his library and scientific apparatus. 


—An article on ‘The Wastes of Modern Civilization,’ by Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald, will appear in the August Popular Science 
Monthly. ‘Mr. Mallock on Optimism,’ a critical article by W. D. 
Le Sueur, in the same number, repels the assertions of Mr. Mallock 
that there is not sufficient reason for being gratified with the pros- 
pects of the human race, and that no meaning in life can be seen 
without the light of theological faith. 


—The Boston Publishing Co. offers a special prize of $300 for 
the best short story of from 4000 to 10,000 words. Competitors 
should send in their names and addresses in accompanying sealed 
envelopes. The competition will close on Sept. 1, and accepted 
manuscripts ‘ will be paid for at a liberal rate.’ 

—Dr. James Dwight, M.D., a leading ‘ authority,’ will contribute 
to the August Scrzbner’s a study of ‘Form in Lawn Tennis,’ 
largely based on a Series of instantaneous photographs of the best 
players at work, showing the exact positions taken in making the 
principal strokes. Models for, these photographs were R. D. 
Sears, the late champion, assisted by his brother, P. S. Sears, and 
Thomas Pettitt, the professional champion. 


—A little volume, containing the text of Miss Marie Wainwright’s 
version of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ as arranged by Mr. Ben. Teal, will be 
published in a few weeks. The new version, which is said to be 
‘ purely Shakspearean,’ will be played in Chicago‘during August. 
The book will contain an introduction to the play by Geo. Edgar 
Montgomery, and an epilogue in blank-verse by the same author. 


—A banquet was given on Tuesday in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, who are about to come to Americaon a tour. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain presided. Among the company present were Lord 
Rowton, Lord Londesborough, Lord and Lady Ardilaun, Sir 
Charles and Lady Russell, the Marchioness of Waterford, Sir 
Morell and Lady Mackenzie, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, and most 
of the leading artists of the London stage. Mrs. Kendal was pre- 
sented with a splendid diamond star. 


—The Atheneum of July 6 devotes over twenty-four pages to a 
series of reviews, by competent hands, of the literary movement on 
the Continent during the past twelve months. Announcement is 
made in the same number of the fact that Mrs. Burnett has under- 
taken, on behalf of the Associated Literary Press, to edit a‘ Youths’ 
Department,’ which will appear simultaneously in several of the 
larger newspapers in England and America. Among the early 
contributors will be Bret Harte, Andrew Lang and Lord Wolseley. 
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—Capt. Francis Petrie kindly sends us a report of the proceed- 
ings at the annual meeting (July 1) of the Victoria Institute of Lon- 
don, of which he is Honorary Secretary. An elaborate paper on 
Assyrian archeology, prepared by Prof. Sayce, was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Wright, the author being detained at home by his father’s 
death. It closed with an eloquent peroration as to the duty of 
searching for the rich libraries that must lie buried beneath the 
sands of Asyria and Palestine—a matter the importance of which 
Has been urged in the Institute’s Journal more than once. From 
Capt. Petrie’s annual report it appeared that the number of home, 
foreign, and colonial members has increased to over 1300, and that 
oe has been an important advance in the practical work of the 

nstitute. 


—Michele Amari, the Orientalist, has died in Florence at the age 
of eighty-three. His principal book, published in 1842, was ‘ The 
War of the Sicilian Vespers,’ which was prohibited by the Govern- 
ment. 


—Treasure-Trove is printing a number of stories by young peo- 
ayo — the publishers have recently awarded prizes in money 
and books. 


—A Mr. Mackay gives this account of the condition of De 
Quincey’s grave : 

The mural tablet is not weather-stained, and his grave is not utterly ° 
neglected, but well cared for by some loving hand or other, When in 
Edinburgh I almost always visit his grave, and only on Thursday, May, 
23 last, I was there, and as the birds sang about in the grounds, the trees 
rustled, and the sun shone, I could hardly think of him sleepiug in a more 
lovely spot, save it might be along with Wordsworth and Hartley Cole- 
ridge in the churchyard at Grasmere. 

—In London next month will be sold at auction the library of the 
late Frederick Perkins, which contains the first, second, third, and 
fourth Shakspeare folios, between twenty and thirty of the plays in 
quarto, including first editions of ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ ‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ ‘ Pericles,’ and ‘ Othello,’ and the exceedingly 
scarce ‘ Lucrece’ of 1594. A large number of original editions of 
plays of seventeenth century authors is included in the sale. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of valiant 

QUESTIONS 


1472.—Where are the following four fragments to be found? I am 
not sure that the first three are correctly given : 
1. Then I dipped into the future, far as human eye could reach, 
Saw the visions——. 


2. For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 
3- Who can tell the bent (?) of a human mind ? 
4. This green-banked sea, . 
SyracusE, N, Y. 


. our Galilee. 


M. E. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterestand importance. Whenno addressis given 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Abbott, Chas. C. Days out of Doors. $1.50............0eeee0- -D. ry os & Co. 
Beiford’s Magazine. Vol.11. Dec., 1888-May, 1889. ....... Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Burnham, B. F. Elsmere Elsewhere................++ Boston: W. MacDonald & Co. 
Cobb, Sylvanus, abe BD BEE vccsatecdiddensdtors sagsedscasenne Street & Smith. 
Daudet, A. La Belle-Nivernaise. Ed. by J. Boielle....Boston : D. C. Heath & Co, 


Dean, F. A. The Heroines of Petoséga............. New York : Hawthorne Pub. Co. 
Dickson, W. G. Gleanings from Japan............ London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
Ellwanger, Geo. H. The Garden’s Story. | $1.25. CANT tee D. Appleton & Co, 
Fitzgerald, E. Letters and Literary Remains. Ed. by W. A. Wright. 

3vols, $10.......006 Macmillan & Co. 
Fleming, A. M. Capt. Kiddle. 


OS cpdrpstercccecspapscsdsscases oo0ses J. B. Alden. 
Fraser, Sir William. Words on Wellington. ... ........ -London: J. C. Nimmo. 


Gilman, Daniel C. Charity and Knowledge. ......... Baltimore : Privately printed. 
Griffin, A. P.C. Index of Articles upon Americau Local History in Historical 

(ene in Boston Public Library........... Boston : Public Library. 

a ee eee ne ORS era Harper & Bros. 

ohnston,H, H. History of a Slave. 50C............esseesesenes D. Appleton & Co. 

ones, 3 Education in Georgia.............. Washington : Bureau of Education. 

throp, G. P. Two Sides of a Story. 50C.........2-.ceeee eeesececes assell & Co. 






Palmer, Julius A. One Voyage. $1.25 

Pennell, J. and E. R. poy to the Hebrides 

Valdés, A. P. Marquis of Pejialta. Tr. b 
aldés, A. P. Maximina. Tr. by N. H. 


nda’ erie siebm «Harper & Bros. 
N.H. Dole. soc. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
ole. 50C.....+. « «.1+ ¥. Crowell & Co, 
Wall, E. J. Dictionary of Photography. $1.50...............- Scovill & Adams Co. 
Warner, C. D. Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada. 


Harper & Bros. 
Westall, Wm. Birch Dene. 45¢...............sccceseees eesceseostse Harper & Bros, 
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Oldest aud best known in U.S 
E: tablished, 1855. 


: CHERMERHORN'’S Teacuers’ AGencv. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y 








Connecticut, Hartford 
TEELk’S SCHUOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Hartford, Conn. Fall term begins Wednesday, 


Sept 25,1889 Address GzorGE W. STEELE. 





Connecticut, New Londo’ 

ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. The un- 
dersigned, an experienced physician and teacher, 
makes the care and education of such boysa spe- 

cialty. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health, 
Address Dr. WitLiaMson, New London, Conn, 





Connecticut. New Milford 
BLAKE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Thorough instruction in English, 
French and German, Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. r1, 1889. 
College Preparatory Course. 
Connecticut, Norwalk. 
N ORWALK-MILITARY INSTITUTE. Thor 





ough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 
charges. Superier building. Gymnasium. 
Bowling-alleys. Boat-house. F. S. Roperts, Principal. 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family and Preparatory 
School for Boys. Washington, Litchfield Co., 
mn. J.C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Amherst. 

MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, 
Science, Art, Literature, Political Science, Math- 
ematics and Physical Training. THIRTERNTH 

Sgssion at AMuexrst Cotiecr, July 8th to August oth, 

= . Excursions and picnics on Saturdays. eautiful 
healthful location. Circulars and programmes free. 

‘Address Prof. W. L. Montacuse, Amherst, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Amherst 
R. G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger sisters when desired. Superior 
advantages in all respects. $350. 


Massachusetts, Boston, 76 Marlborough St. 
M ISS BROWN AND MISS OWEN RE-OPEN 











their Home and Day School for Girls, Oct. 1. 
Certificate admits to Smith & Wellesley. 





Mass., Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of the best 
half-dozen Classical and Academic Schools in 
New England. The payment of A, eudp in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, room 
and heating for Fall Term beginning ‘Aug. 28. Send 
for catalogue to G. M. STEeExz, Principal. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 
ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. CHANDLER 
ScHoo. or SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. Hanover, 
N. Address the President, or Prof. E. R. 





RUGGLES 





New Jersey, en Point. 
CHUOL oR’ OUNG LADIES. Location on 
Salt Water, 8 miles from N. Y. 
A. E. SLoan, M.A., Lepna N. Crarkg, B.A., 
Principal. Lady Principal. 
m Jersey, Bound Brook. 
ROF. LACK’S oy? for int and Girls 
pace at BOUND BROOK, N, J., September 
25; $300 per years. music and art extra. 





_ Location and building unsu’ 





a ersey, Hackettstown. 

ETTSTOWN (N. 3) INSTITUTE has 
a= reputation as college preparatory for 
young men. Ladies’ college: music, art, elo- 

cution ; best building of its class ; new laboratory ; ac- 
commodates nearly 200 boarders; ladies refured from 
lack of room for past eight oonsecutive years; young 
men refused for seven of these years; sixteenth year, 
September 4. Catalogue free. Rev. Grorce H. 
Whitney, DD., President. 
New York, Aurora, Cayuga 
ELLS ‘COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Full Collegiate Course of Study. Location 
beautiful and healthful aia elegant. A 
refined Christian Home. Session begins _— 11, 1889. 
Send for Catalogue. E.S. Frissee, D.D., 








EDUCATIONAL. 


New-York, New York, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WKEAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapigs anp CHILD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 


New York, Peekskill on Hudson. 
IEULAND. A select Boarding School for Boys. 
Summer Session began June 29. Next School 
Year opens September 18. Illustrated catalogue 
on application. Cart A. Hagstrom, M.A., Principal. 











New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, New~ 
York. Fifty-fourth year. Prepares thoroughly 
for College, the Government Academies, and 








New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
39th year, Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 
e-opens Sept. asth. — preparation. Cir- 
culars on application. ‘I most heartily commend this 
school under the new management. 
—— E. West, LL.D. 
New York, Brooklyn Heights. 
ISS KATHERINE MALTBY'’S HOME 
1 AND ScHOOL, offers a ‘delightful residence to 
Young Ladies who wish to enjey the highest 
Art, Musical, or Academic advantages of New York 
and Brooklyn. Send for circular to 160 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


New York, Fishkill-on- Hudson. 
T. BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred Smith, 
A.M., Principal. Select Homs School. Col: 
r A lege Preparatory, | Departments of Music and 
rt. or 











Busi Military Drill. 
New York, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S SCHOOI FOR 
Girls re-opens September 18, 1889. Refers to: 
Hon. aad D. White, Hon. Abram S. Hew- 
itt, Elizabeth S. Kirkland. James B. Angell, LL.D. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ASTMAN RUSINESS COLLEGE. A live school 
for the training of live business men. Thorough 


Bispee & AMEN, Principals. 








instruction in Bookkeeping Banking, Commer- 
cial Law, Correspondence, Anthmetic, etc., Penman- 
ship, Telegraphing, Stenography, Typewriting. etc. 
Terms reasonable. Time short. For information, ad- 
dress GAINES CLEMENT, President. 


New York, Roches 
U snes, OF "ROCHESTER. Davip J. 





Hut, LL.D., President. Two courses of study, 

the Classical, "the Scientific. Fall Term begins 
Thursday, Sept. 12, "1889. For Catalogues, address the 
Librarian. 





Long Island, Garden City 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
17 miles from New York. Thorough Preparation 
for college or scientific school. Military 


New York, Sin 
R. HOLBROOK S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
D Re-opens ne 4 evening September xgth.- 


Address, Rev. D. A. Hotsroox. Ph.D. 





assed. CHAs. Gruntavant 
Moores, A.B. (Harv.), Head Master. e 
New York, ye Lon 
NION HALL—SCH HOOL Fe FOR GIRLS. Es- 
tablished in 1816. Miss Anna P, TownsEnpD, 
ee 








Ohio, Cincinnati. 

DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Ninth 
ear. This school is remarkable for its beautiful 
ocation, high patronage, home life, unsurpassed 

advantages for modern languages, music, etc., etc; 
circulars address Mme. Freptn, as above. 


For 





w York, Newbur, 
HE MISSES MACKIES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Thursday, 
Sept. 26. 
New York City, 1 East 65th Street. 
ISS CHISHOLM’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
M Boys’ Clases. 


New York City, 32 West goth Street. 

HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. Family and Day 
School for Girls, (Established, 1862.) Miss Day, 
Principal. 











New Fook Ayes © East soth Street. 
Iss D CEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BOYS’ CLASSES: 


New York City, Central Par 
M ISS KIERSTED'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


26 East 62d Street, Central Park. 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scoot for Young Ladies. Fall term begins 
Sept. sath 1889. College Preparatory Course. 
Ohio. Oxfor: 
XFORD 0. ) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. 2 : teachers. 
180 students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music and Art, 
European vacation parties. Rev, FavyzE WALKER, Presi- 
dent. 
Vhio Painesville. 
| AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 








healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 12, 1889. Iss 
Mary Evans, Principal. 
Pennsylvania, Long View, Brookvill 
CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Will re- 
open Sept 20, 1889. For Catalogue apply to 
Rev. Joun G. MuLHoLianp, LL.D., Principal. 








New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 
ISS ELIZABE H L. KOUES. Boarpine 
AND Day ScHoot For Girts, Graduates pre- 
pared for College. 








New Jersey, Freeh 
REEHOLD INSTI ITUTE. Established 1844. 
Private School. College preparation a opeciehy. 
Preparatory, High School, and Business 
A. A. CHaMBErs, A. 4 
New Jerse 


OUNG T LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS 
many advantages in its family life and course of 
study. Music. Art, Elocution and Gymnastics. 
Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
ley. on certificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. 
EWELL. 





rsey, Hi 
Tevens SCHOOL The Academic me 
ment of the Stevens Institute of T 


New York City, 647 Madison Ave: 
HE MISSES MOSES. BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHoot for Young Ladies and Children. Kin- 
dergarten. Highest ene 





New York City, 1 15 West 10: 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL: * Miss Emity A. 
pe soon Principal, (many years with the Comstock 
School.) Separate departments for girls and 
boys. Resident pupils received. Preparation for 


college. 
New York re No. 4 East 
RS. SALISBURY’S SC. OOL “FOR GIRLS. 
1 Facing Central Park, Ro-opens October 1. 








Sept. 18th. Full — “9 study prepara- 
tory to College and Scientific Schools 


New Jersey, E 








New York City, 231 East 17th S 
, wo BAPTIST SCHOOL ‘ FOR GIRLS, 
S Coe Fs French, Professors. Prepares for 
Terms $300 to $400 per year. 





~ Sapmanslat ag PSetGoL eae rcaleg R : 
tember 24. Preparation for college a special- 
ty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smith on our certificate. ADALINE W. Granta Caro- 
Line M. Geraisu, A.B. 





New York, ent: 

ARATOGA® INS ITUTE, Forboys. Prepares 
for leading colleges and business. Established 
1856. Address, FRANKLIN B. Yates, A.B, 





Pennsylvania, Ea tet, 4 15 wiaieue & 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND OE 
Home ScHi0L FOR ‘onnn Sa: ae oa 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be —.! in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cverc. 


Phil delphia, Pa. 
HE WEST WALNUT STREET BOARDING 
SCHOOL for young ladies and little girls will 
spapen ® res), rasth. For a, address, 
. TRAUTMAN 
= Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ponsayivenia, Williamspo: 
OARDING AND DAY "SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sixth Year. oe. 18th. Address, 
ss Marie Ho_mes Basie, 
(Graduate st. ‘Aanet’ School, Albany, N 


Vermont, Brattleboro, 4 North St. 
M ISS SAWYER'S SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Re- 








- Y.) 





opens September rr. Terms, $350 per year. 





NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—SUMMER LAW 
nae’ URES (nine weekly), begin 2d ‘I hursday 
+ continue two months. For circular 

spply (F e University of Va.) to Joun B. Minor, 

Prof. Com. and Stat. Law 








TO LET, IN THE CATSKILLS. 


“CLOUD CABIN,” Onteora Park, Tannersville, N. Y., to rent, 
Surnished, for the month of August.. Five bed-rooms, kitchen, and large 
living-room. Tenant can keep house, or take meals at the Bear and Fox 
Inn, three minutes’ walk down the mountain, ‘‘ Cloud Cabin” 
3000 feet above the sea level, and commands an unobstructed view of many 
References required. 
Inquire at, or address, CRITIC office, 743 Broadway, New York. 


miles.of valley and distant mountain ranges. 
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kill Mountain Houses. 





The fact that the heart of the Catskill Mountains is now only five hours’ ride from 
New York, makes the air no less pure, and the scenery no less grand and beautiful 
Whether tourists approach the Mountains by boats or cars, they should always buy 
their tickets via the Ulster an@ Delaware Railway, which, starting from Rondout 
(Kingston), takes its passengers over the most direct as well as the most picturesque 
route, Tickets may be bought and baggage checked direct to the Overlook Mountain 
House, Grand Hotel, Hunters, Tannersville, and the Laurel, Kaaterskill and Cats-- 





